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have ridden. Neither does civic Emigration cease; Seig-
neur after Seigneur must, in like manner, ride or roll; im-
pelled to it, and even compelled. For the very Peasants
despise him, in that he dare not join his order and fight.1
Can he bear to have a Distaff, a Quenouille sent to him:
say in copper-plate shadow, by post; or fixed up in wooden
reality over his gate-lintel: as if he were no Hercules, but
an Omphale? Such scutcheon they forward to him dili-
gently from beyond the Ehine; till he too bestir himself
and march, and in sour humour another Lord of Land is
gone, not taking the Land with him. Nay, what of Cap-
tains and emigrating Seigneurs ? There is not an angry
word on any of those Twenty-five million French tongues,
and indeed not an angry thought in their hearts, but is
some fraction of the great Battle. Add many successions
of angry words together, you have the manual brawl; add
brawls together, with the festering sorrows they leave, and
they rise to riots and revolts. One reverend thing after
another ceases to meet reverence: in visible material com-
bustion, cMteau after chateau moiints up; in spiritual in-
visible combustion, one authority after another. With noise
and glare, or noiselessly and unnoted, a whole Old System
of things is vanishing piecemeal: the morrow thou slialt
look, and it is not.

1 Dampmartin, passim*